Wah I Sugar and Rur 


Forc'd from 8 and all its — 
ric's coaſt! Ileſt forlorn ;| ſures, 

10 . a ſtranger's treaſures 
Ober the raging billows ere 

Men from England bought — 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 6 

But though —— they hæve enroll d 

Minds are never to be ſold. 

Still in thought as free as ever, 

What are England's rights, I aſt, 

Me from my delights to ſever, 

Me to torture, me to taſk ? 


Fleecy locks and black * N 
Cannot forfeit Nature's claim: 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the ſame. 

Il hy did all-creating Nature, 
Make the plant for which we til iA 
Sighs muſt fun it, tears muſt water, 
Seat of ours. mal dreſs the foil. 
1hink, ye Maſters, tron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovtalboards,| cd, 
1 hank how many backs havefmurt- 
For the ſweets your cane affords. 
1s there, as ye ſumetimes tell ug— | 
1s there one who reigns on hagh ? 
Has he bid you buy and fell us, 
Speaking from his throne the fhy ? | 


Aſi ham, if your knotted ſcourges 
Tetters, Nood-extorting Crews, 


— Streming yonder ſhoves with 5 


| Ereye proudly 


Are the means which duty. 
Agents of has will to uſe? 
Hark! he anfwers.-Wild torneddln, 


{d\ Waſting towns, plantations, men- 
Monch. 

Are the voice with whick he ſpeaks, 

He forefeer ng what vexateon 

Afric's ſons would undergo, 

id their tyrant's' habntation 
Where his whirlwind anfwers--No! 
By our blood in Afric waſted | 
Ere our necks receiv d the chain 
By the mis vies which we taſted 
Croffng in your barks the mai. 
By our ſuf rings fince yebrought us : 
Io the man- degrading mart, 
2 'd with patience taught 

by a broken heart——-; 1 
Deem our nations brutes no huge ” 

Till ſome reaſon you Hall je 
IWorthier of regards and e 
Than the colour of our kind. 
Saves to guld,rchofe ſondid dealings 
Tarmſh all your boaſted pow” 1 
Prove that ye have 
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„ Fr determmationofthellouſeof Com- 
mons on the Slave-Trade, we may hope the diſcuſſion 
it has received will not be uſeleſs ; and that the public attention 
has not been excited in vain, to a ſyſtem of cruelty which it is 
Y,ainful even to recite, It may be hoped that, claiming for our 
{elves the moſt perfect freedom, we ſhall no longer impole upon 
others a ſlavery the moſt oppreffive; and that, enjoying a de- 
gree of felicity unequalled in any age or country, we ſhall no 
longer range the world to increaſe the miſery of mankind. 
Theluſtofpower,andthepride of conqueſt, have doubtleſs pro 
duced inſtances far too numerous, of man enſlaved by man. But 
we, in an enlightened age, have greatly ſurpaſſed, in injuſtice, the 
moſt barbarous ages: and while we are pretending to the fineſt 
feelings of humanity, are exerciſing unprecedentedcruelty. We 
have planted flavery in the rank foil of ſordid avarice ; the pro- 
duce has been miſery in the extreme. We have aſcertained, by a 
courſe of experiments in cruelty, the leaſt portion of nouriſh- 
ment requiſite to enable man to lingera few years in miſery ; 
the greateſt quantity of labour which, in ſuch a fituation,the ex- 
treme of puniſhment can extort ; and the utmoſt degree of pain, 
labour, and hunger united, that the human frame can endure. 
In vain have ſuch ſcenes been developed. The wealth derived 
from the horrid traffic, has createdan influence that ſecures its 
continuance ; unleſs the people refule to receive the produce of 
_ robbery and murder. For the legiſlature having refuſed to in- 
terpoſe, it devolves onthe 1 reprobate or approve 
the meaſure. Weſt-India ſlavery depends upon them for its ex- 
iſtence, as it is in the power of every individual to increaſe or 
to diminiſh its extent. I he laws of cur country may indeed pro- 
niit us the ſugar- cane, unleſs we will receive it through the me- 
dium of ſlavery. They mayhold it to our lips, ſteeped in the blood 
of our fellow creatures; but they cannot compel us to accept 
the loathſome pot ion. With us it reſts, either to receive it and 
rt ners in the crime, or toexonciate ourſelves from guilt, by 
— rning from us the temptation. For the crime reſts not alone 
with thoſe who condutt the traffic, or the legiſlature by which 
it 18 protefted. If we purchaſe the commodity, we participate in 
the crime. The {lave-dealer, the flave-holder, and the flave-dri- 
ver, are virtually the agents of the conſumer, and may be con- 
ndere d ascmplayed and hired byhimtoprocurethe commodity, 
For, by holding out the temptation, he is the firſt mover in the 
horrid proceſs; and every diſfin&tion is done away by the moral 
maxim, That whatever we do by another. we do du ſelves. 
Nor are webyany means warranted.io conſider our ſhare in pro- 
ducing theſe evils in a trivial point of view. Ihe conſumption 
of ſugar in tea, wines, paſtry. and punch, in this country, is fo 
conſiderable, that by abſtaining, we {hell have an important ef- 
te& on the Slave 1 1ade. the colonial Slavery, and on the other 
_ European markets, where the conlumption of ſugar is but {mall, 
becauſe the above aiticles, which occalon its cunſumption in 
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this country, are on the continent very little uſed. 92 

Dreadful conſideration, that our increaſing prolperity has 
ſpread deſolation over a countiy as large as all Europe! For it is 
on Britiſh luxury,the African Slave Trade depends tor ſupport: 
they have increaſed, and they would fall together. For though 
Jamaica ſupplies more ſugar than all our Weſt- India iſlands did 
at any period prior to 1753, vet, until the diſturbances in_the 
French iſlands, within thele tew vears, ſugars have ever ſold in 


Britiſh markets 20 or go, {o:netimes 30 per cent. dearer than in 


other parts of the world. And it is not to ſupport the old 
plantations, as is pretended, but chiefly to form new ones, for 
the ſupply of this our increaling luxury, that the wretched 
Africans are torn from their native land, 

Let us then imagine our immenſe conſumption wholly, or in 
great part to ceaſe, and our ſugars to be thrown on the foreign 
markets; would additional flaves be wanted to {upply an over 
flowing market at a falling price? No! the African Slave Trade, 
by whomloever conducted, to ſupply ſugar colonies, by what- 
ever nation poſſeſſed, mult totally ceaſe. Horror and dumay 
would give place to peace and civilization, thraugh a coalt of 
above three thouſand miles extent, and above a thouſand miles 
inland: for ſo extenſive are our depredations, and {0 exteuſiue 
are the benefits which it is in our power to confer. Nor would 
the beneficial effects ceaſe, even here. The Weſt-India iflande, 
finding leſs demand for ſugar, mult appropriate leſs ground w 
the ſugar-cane, and leave more for provitions: the ſlaves would 
be leſs worked, better fed, and in a few years conſiſt intirely of 
native Creoles. Or if the planters approprate the land to the 
other productions of the iſlands, the fame benehcial effect mult 
enſue. For Mr. Cooke tells us, © the cultioution of catton, pimen- 
6 to, ant coffee, is eater than ſugar ; the ſlaves loo belter, and increaje 
6 fa - 


iter and inſtead of requiring additional flaves, they woubl 


be able to increaſe their plantations with thoſe alteady in the 
iſlands. For Governor Parry ſays, one are of ſugar re zutres as 


6 muck labour as three of cotton,” Thus our refraining from the 
conſumption, even fora few years, would deſtroy the Slave 
Trade, bring freſh land into culture, and increaſe the Creoles. 
The diminution of the conſumption would by linking the priee 
of the commadity ; take away the temptation to import addi- 
tional ſlaves. Now as a fall in the price would obitrutt the Slave 
Trade, and meliorate the condition of the laves; ſo ariſe will 
produce effects the molt baneful. The planter, tempted to get 
ſugar and rum to market while that high price continues, will 
deprive his flaves of their proviſion grounds, to plant with 
canes ; and force them to the moſt extreme exertions. The mur- 
der, or, in the technical language of the Welt Indics, the lus of 


his ſlaves, will be of little conſideration. The large crop, and 


the high price, will amplycompenſate him. The queſtion there- 
fore now is, not merely whether we ſhall hold out to him an in- 
ducement to purchaſe additional ſlaves; but, alſo tempt him to 


4 murder thoſe he already has? Weſt India packets have doubt- 
leſs already borne the murderous diſpatches, expreſſed in lan- 
guage too dreadfully explicit. The price of ſugar and rum ſtill 


continue, . You muſt adopt every mode to forward as large a 


cargo as poffeble, A fortunate crijus now offers itfelf for extricating 
© my eftate from thed:ficuities in which it is involved. Ie muſt avail 
© gurjeboes of it; another may never occur, Conſequences though diſa- 
eg reeuble, mul at the preſent moment be overlooked. The flave market is 
till open for a ſupply. New-fangled kumanity it no more. The day 
hardly dawns when the whip reſounds through thole regions of 


horror; nor ceaſes., till darkneſs cloſes the ſcene, which day after 


day is renewed, The miſerable victims, deſtitute of every com- 
fort: link ing under the three endemic diſeaſes of our illands, 
hunger, torture. and extreme labour; and urged to exertions 
they ate unable to ſuſtain, expire beneath the laſh, which in 
vain endeavours to rouſe them to a renewal of their labour. 
If fuch be the dreadful fatuation of the Weſt. India ſlaves, 
may it not be aſked, On what principle we can receive that pro- 
duce which occaſions it? For as neither the flave-dealer, nor 
the planter, can have any moral right to the perſon of him they 
ſtile their {lave, to his labour, or the produce of it: ſo they can 
- convey no right in that produce to us. Whatever number of 
hands either the ave or the produce may pals through, if the 
criminal circumſtances be known at the time of the transfer, the 
_polſleffor can have only a criminal poſleſhon: and the money 
paid, either for the ilave, or for the produce of his labour, being 
paid to obtain that criminal poſſeſhon; can confer no moral 
right whatever. So, if the death of the perſon called a ſlave, be 
. . occaſioned by the criminal poſſeſſion, the criminal poſſeſſor is 
guilty of murder: and we, who have occaſioned his being in 
that ktuation, are acceſſaries tothe murder; as, by receiving 
the produce of his labour, we are acceſſaries to the robbery. 


If we, as individuals concerned (either by procuringor hold- 


ing the ſlaves, or receiving the produce) een 9 that our fhare 
is ſo minute that it cannot perceptibly increaſe the injury; let us 
- recolle& that, though numbers partaking in a crime may dimi- 
niſh the ſhame, they cannot diminiſh its turpitude. Is it poſh- 
ble, that an enormous injury can take place, and the criminality 
be deſtroyed merely by the criminals becoming numerous ? 
Were an hundied aſſaſſins to plunge thei: daggers intotheirvic- 
tim, though cach might plead, that without his aſſiſtance the 
crime would have been compleated, and that his puinard nei- 
ther occaſioned nor accelerated the murder, yet each would be 
uilty, For into how many parts ſocver a criminal action be 
rvided, the crime itſelf reſts intire on every perpetrator, 
But even ſuppoſing for a moment, that the evil had an exiſ- 
tence from caulcs totally independent oſ us: yet are we to bind 
up no wounds but tloſe we have inflicted. nor relieve anydiſtreſs 
but what we have cccationed : if dreadtul miſery exiſts, which 


it is in our power jointly with others, to remedy ; it is doubtlels. 
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our duty to contribute our ſhare; and to act from conſci- ['5 


ence, as we ſhould in ſimilar caſes from feeling and inclination. 
For initance ; Let us ſuppoſe the Algerines to eſtabliſh ſugar 
— and reſort to the banks cf the Thames for flaves. 
Suppoſe our wives, our huſbands, our children, our parents, our 
brethren, ſwept away, and the fruit of their labour, produced 
with agonizing hearts and trembling limbs, landed at the port of 
London. What would be our conduct? Should we ſay, Sugar 
* a necefſary of life: I cannot do without it. Befides the quantity I 
* uſe ts but ſmall: and though it be very crimi nal in the Algerines to en- 
© {{2ve others, I am not bound to look to the nature or conſequence of the 
© tranſaftion, Paying for the ſugar, I have a right to conſume it, how- 
6 ever ie m iy have been obtained. If fuch would be our language in 
that caſe, be it ſo on the preſent occaſion, For let us recollect that 
in both caſes the enſlaved are our brethren, c 
And let us only ſuppoſe ar Engliſhman were to receive inju- 
ries, that bore but the ſlighteſt relemblance to thofe daily com- 
mitted in our iſlands, the nation would be inflamed with reſent- 
ment, and clamorous to avenge the injury. And can our pride 
ſuggeſt, that the rights of men are limited to any nation, or to a- 
ny colour? Wereanyone to treat a fellow creature in this coun- 
try as we do the unhappy Africans in the Weſt-Indies; ſtruck 
with horror, we ſhould be zealous to deliver the oppreſſed, and 
puniſhthe oppreſlor. Arethen the officesof humanity and func- 
tionsof juſtice to be circumſcribed by geographical boundaries? 
Can reaſon, can conſcience juſtify this contraſt in our condutt, 
between our promptitude, in the one caſe, and our torpor in the 
other? — Mr, Addiſon juſtly obſerves, that © humanity to be- 


come eſtimable muſt be combined with juſtice.” But we ſeem to 


act as if we thought, that the relief of our fellow creatures, and 
protection from injuries, were works of {upererogation ; to be 
granted or with-held, as caprice, or inclination may ſuggeſt. 
After the important couliderations adduced, it might be rec- 
koned a degradation of the ſubject to mention the national dig- 
nity; or even that might induce us to counteratt a powerful bo- 


dy of men, who are tramplinz under foot, the dictates of huma- 


nity, and the intereſt of the nation: men, who have received for 


ſugar alone, above a million per ann. more than it would have 
colt at other markets. From Mr. Botham's evidence it appears, 


that in Batavia, where labour is as high as in England, ſugar e- 


qual to the beſt Welt-India, is ſold at 1d+5 per pound. Thele are 
the men who are calling on us to aid the operation of theirwhips 
by the terrors of our bayonets; and to miſapply the public trea- 
ſure to ſupport individuals in violating every principle of law 
and juſtice, and to defend them inthe moit dreadful tyranny 
over half amillion of perſons, born in iſlands, which, when it 
ſerves their purpole they pretend to be ours; but of which they 
have virtually uſurped the ſovereignty : and have the audacity 
to tell theBritiſh legiſlature, That they cannot aboliſh the flave 
trade; for that if England refuſes to furniſh them with ſlaves, 


6. they will obtain a ſupply through other channels,” Theſe no- 
minal colonies have, it ſeems, been taught, that we have no right 
to control them; that the acts of their Allemblics alone are obli- 
gatory; and that thole of Britiſh legiſlators, are binding only 
on thoſe whom they repreſent. For the right of enſlaving 
others, they contend, as the moſt valuable of their privileges. 


— 
i 
Thus it appears, that the legiſlature isnot only unwilling, but t 


perhaps unable to grant redreſs; and therefore it is more peculi- 
arly incumbent upon us. To abſtain from the uſe of ſugar and rum, d1 
until our Weſt- India Planters themfelves have prohibited the impor- * 
tation of additional ſlaves, and commenced as ſpeedy and efectual 2 ka 
ſubverſton of flavery in their i/lands, as the circumſtances and ſitua- 1 
tion of the flaves will admit: or till we ran obtain the produce-of the ' uin 
ſugar cane in ſome other mode, UNCONNECTED WITH SLAVERY, _ 
AND UNPOLLUTED WITH BLOOD. „ 
For, furely, it may be hoped that we ſhall not limit our views | pl 
merely to the abolition of the African ſlave trade, ſeeing the co- FED... 
lomial {lavery formed upon it, is in its principle equally unjuſt, T MW 
Can it be more ini quitous to force the Africans from their native 3 
land, than to retain them and their poſterity in perpetual bond= | to 
age, The African ilave trade maybe the moſt prominent feature, | ca 
yet it is but a feature: and were it aboliſhed, the Weſt-India fla- | fla 
very would {till exiſt, But ſhall we ſuffer half a million of fellow  **) 
ſubjeQs, to be held in ſlavery for ever? I ſay, fellow ſubjefts, For 
undoubtedly, every — 2 in the dominions of Great Br  *: 


tain is a ſubje&, bound to obey and entitled to the protection of 1 
the common law of England; and in oppoſition to which, acts 7 
of aſſemblies, derived from the crown, can be of no authority. 


In demanding liberty then, for the perſons called ſlaves in out 
iſlands, we demand no more than they are intitled to by the com- T *©! 
mon law of the land. The moſt eligible mode of 2 them in V 

_ Poſſeſſion of their legal and natural right, may be a queſtion of all 
difficulty; but it is one that ought to be conſidered with noview ly 
but to their happineſs. The plan to be adopted, ought to be cer- wh 
tain and ſpeedy in its operation; tho' it ſhould militate againſt | wh 
the ſuppoſed, or even real intereſt, of their oppreſſors; and let dee 

it be remembered, that it is in thepowerof the peopleof England {| on 
to effect it, by refuſing to receive the produce. Nor would the le- pla 
giſlature be then harraſſed with prepoſterous claims for com- or 
penſation; which, however unfounded in juſtice or realon, | ane 
will be ſupported by influence, and enforced with clamour. mo 

The cafe now fully lies before us; and we have to make our {| in 

choice, either to join ourſelves with theſe manufacturers of hu- ine 
man woe, or to renounce the horrid aſſociat ion. If we adopt the of 
former, let us at leaſt have the candour to avow our condutft in If 
its real deformity. Let us no longer affett to deplore the calami- | ſon 
ties attendant on the Slave Trade, of which we are the primary ext 
cauſe: nor execrate the condutt of the ſlave-dealer, the flave- | alli 
holder, or the ſlave- driver; when they are only our partners in | - 


| guilt, For if we now take our ſhare in the tranſaftion, we ſhould, 
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were we placed in a ſimilar ſituation with them, with as y ns {4 
compunction take therrs ; unleſs we can {uppole that we ſhould 
became virtuous, in proportion as the temptation to vice in- 
creaſed, For we ſhould not then, my more than now, be deſti- 
tute of {ubterfuges to deſtroy the feelings of our minds, and the 
convictions of our conſciences. 

No longer can ignorance and inattention be pleaded as our 
excuſe. The ſubje& has been four years before the public. Its 
dreadful wickedneſs has been fully proved. Every deception 
with which it has been diſguiſed, has been completely done a- 
way ; it ſtands before us in all its native horrors. No longer can 
it be pretended, that Africa is a barbarous, uncultivated land, 
inhabited by a race of ſavages. Mr. How, who went up the 
country, depoſes, That, inland, it is every where well cultiva- 
ted, abounding with rice: millet, potatoes, cotton and indigo 
plantations; that the inhabitants are quick in learning languag- 
es, remarkably induſtrious, hoſpitable and'obliging. That they 


_ poſſeſs noble and heroic minds, diſdaining flavery, and fre- 


quently ſecking refuge from it in death. Nor ſhall we again be 


told; of the ſuperior happineſs they enjoy under the benevolent 


care of the planters; Mr. Coor having e that, * ſettin 


| flaves to work in a morning, is attended with loud peals oi 


* whipping;”'— General Tottenham, “that there is no compa- 
* rifon 553 pn regimer.tal flogging, which only cuts the {kin, 
and the plantation, which cuts out the fleſh;”'—Capt. Hall, 
that the puniſhments are very ſhocking, much more ſo than in 
© men of war; Capt. Smith, * that at every ſtroke of the 
«© whip a piece of fefi is cut out,” —and Mr, Roſs, that he 

e conſiders a compariſon between Welt-India flaves, and the 
5 Britiſh peaſantry, as an inſult to common ſenſe.” 

Wee are now called to redreſs evils, in compariſon with which, 
all that exiſt in this nation ſink beneath our notice: and the on- 
ly ſaerifice we are required to make, is the abandoning a luxury 
which habit only can have rendered important----a luxury for 
whick the "rue Erna bee labours to ſupply an excellent ſuc- 
cedaneum. If we refuſe to hear the admonitions of conſcience 
on this occaſion, it may be juſtly infered, that our numerous dif- 
plays of humanity, have not their foundation in any virtuous 


or valuable principle: but that they owe their origin to cuſtom 


and oftentation? If our execration of the flave trade be any 
more than hypocritical declamation againſt crimes we are not 
in a ſituation to commit, we ſhall, inſtead of being ſolicitous to 
hnd:defpicable diſtinctions to juſtify our conduct, abhorthe idea 
of contributing in the leaſt degree, to ſuch ſcenes of miſery. 
If theſe be deduttions from the moſt obvious principles of rea- 
ſon, of juſtice and of humanity ; what muſt be the xclult if we 
extendour views to religious conſiderations? Wall itbe ſaid we 
alſumearcl1gious — to diminiſh the extent ofour moral 
duties, ar to weaken the force of our obligation to obſerve them. 
May we not then aſk, if we mean to inſult the God we pre- 


I tend to worſhip, byſupplicating him to © have mercy upon all · 
| 8 ri ſoners and E and to defend the fatherlels Wi- 
6 | = agar children, and all that are deſolate and oppreſſed.“ 
And may we not expect that the Diflenters, will think, it at leaſt 
as requiſite to diſſent from the national crimes, as the national re- 
ligion ; unleſs they mean to prove they have conſciences of ſo pe- 
culiar a texture, as to take offence at the religion of their coun- 
F try, while they can conform without ſcruple to its moſt crim:- 
nal praftices. If indeed they are ſatisfied, after an impartial ex- 
amination, that the traffic alluded to js fair and honeſt, it will 
become them to encourage it; they will reprobate this work as 
an attempt to flander honeſt men, and to ure their property, 
by holding it out to the public, as the produce of robbery and 
murder. But if the arguments be valid, ſurely they will not. 
continue to treat the ſubject with cool indifference, 
But there is one claſsof diſſenters who juſtly ſtand high in the 
public eſtimation, for their ſteady, manly, and uniform oppoſiti- 
on to our colonial ſlavery, Can it then be ſuppoled that, after 
having awakened the public attention, they can refuſe to con- 
tribute what is in their own power to remedy the evil? The 
an propoled, is a plain and obvious deduction from their uni- 
orm principle of having no concern in what they diſapprove. 
Thus, viewing war as unlawful, they conſider goods obtained 
through that medium as criminally obtained: and will notſuffer 
any of their members to purchale prize- goods: and ſurely they 
will not pretend the ſeizing a man's perſon, is a crime inferior 
to the ſeizing of his goods. Shy Boy 5 
But however obvious a duty may be, yet the mind when har- 
de ned by habit, admitswith difficulty the conviction of guilt: 
and when ſanctioned by common practice, we frequently com- 
mit the groſſeſt crimes without remorſe. It is therefore peculi- 
atly incumbent on us in ſuch ſituations, to examine our conduct 
_ with the utmoſt ſuſpicion, and to fortily our minds with moral 
pzinciples and the ſanctions of religion. In proportion as we 
are under their influence, we ſhall rejoice that it is in our power 
to diminiſh thoſe evils, recolletting that it reſts not with the 
Exertions of wealth, of rank, or of power: for even in the peace- 
ful hamlet, and ſequeſtered cot, we find the ſource of Afric's 
wrongs, and to them we look for their redreſs. Surely then we 
may look with hope, that the ſtandard of the oppreſſed being 
raiſed, the wiſe and the good will form a phalanx round it, that 
ſhall make the abettors of oppreſhon tremble. Let us therefore 
exert ourſelves to the utmoſt in our reſpettive ſituations, to reſ- 
cue from oppreſſion and miſery the injured Africans and their 
unhappy offspring in our iſlands: conhdering that our exertions 
are not to be judged of merely by their immediate effects, for 
they may produce remote ones of which we can form no 
eſtimate; but, whatcver they may be, after having done our du- 
ty, we may leave them with HIM who governs all things after the 
Counſel of his own will, FINIS. 1 
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